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THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH PHIL PROFITS BY CIRCUMSTANCES, 
AND WEIGHS ANCHOR IN THE MARIAN. 


\ ORE than once in my eventful career I 
“"* have realized that neither success nor 
defeat is what it appears to be. While Mr. 
Ben Waterford was congratulating himself 
upon the victory he had apparently achieved, 
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and I was mourning over the defeat involved 
in my catastrophe, neither of us had foreseen 
the end. Miss Collingsby appeared to be the 
greatest sufferer; and the scream with which 
she announced my defeat was only the echo 
of my own feelings. As the battl- was really 
her own, rathe: ‘han mine, of course my mis- 
fortune was the greater catastrophe to her. 

I lay upon my back on the ground, just as I 
had tumbled over the bow of the tender. But 
I did not lie there any great length of time— 
perhaps not the hundredth part of a second. 
But there are times when one can think of a 
great deal in the hundredth part of a second; 
and I am sure my thoughts were very busy 
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770 
during that infinitesimal period. My rcflec- 
tions were not selfish, and it did not occur to 
me that Mr. Whippleton was escaping from 
me and from the wrath to come — only that 
my fair cousin would be at the mercy of my 
conqueror. 

This was the pungent regret of the moment; 
and it seemed to me that I ought not to stay 
conquered. I had left my coat on board of the 
yacht in order to be able to swim if occasion 
should require; and I voted unanimously that 
the occasion did require that I should take a 
muddy bath in the service of the young lady. 
My first care was to get up. In doing so, I 
felt the painter of the boat under me. It 
seemed to have been left there when the tender 
was pushed into the water to suggest my next 
step. It did suggest it, and I hastened to 
profit by the advantage. 

As I began to get up, Mr. Ben Waterford 
began to push off the boat; and I had just 
time to seize the rope before it was dragged 
into the water. I picked it up, and promptly 
checked the operations of the angry skipper. 
I checked them rathersuddenly. Mr. Waterford 
was at the stern of the boat; and as he raised 
his oar to give it another push, I gathered up 
all my strength, and made a desperate twitch 
at the rope. 

As every one knows who has had anything 
to do with them, boats are wretchedly un- 
steady to a person in a standing position. 
Even an old sailor may find it impossible to 
maintain his perpendicularity when the boat 
is unexpectedly moved. Phildsophically, the 
inertia of the man should be gradually over- 
come, and suddenly overcoming the inertia of 
the boat, as practice and the formula have 
both demonstrated, does not overcome that of 
the man. If he be not prepared for the change 
from rest to motion, he is in very great danger 
of being thrown down, and if near the water, 
of being thrown into it. 

The body of Mr. Ben Waterford was not 
proof against the law of nature. It followed 
the rule deduced by practical men from the 
phenomena of every-day experience, and the 
formula laid down by those learned in phys- 
ics. When I twitched the rope, I suddenly 
and violently overcame the inertia of the ten- 
der. Though without any malice on my part, 
the inertia of Mr. Ben Waterford was not over- 
come at the same time. His tendency was to 
remain at rest, and the consequence was, that 
I pulled the boat out from under him. Fur- 
thermore, as there was water where the boat 
had been when I pulled, because two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same 
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time, the body of Mr. Waterford went into the 
water — the muddy, dirty water of the lagoon 
— stirred up by the oar with which he had 
pushed off the tender. 

Divested of the language of science, the fact 
was, that Mr. Ben Waterford had tumbled over 
backward into the creek.’ In substance, he 
had repeated the experiment at the stern of 
the boat which I had tried at the bow, only 
he had fallen into the water, and I had fallen 
upon the land. In spite of preferences for the 
water, I must acknowledge that the land is a 
pleasanter element to fall upon than the water, 
especially if the water is dirty, for a gentleman 
intinctively abhors filth. 

I protest that I had not intended to pitch 
Mr. Ben Waterford into the lagoon. Although 
I was familiar with the law of physics applica- 
ble to his case, I could not foresee what meas- 
ure of resistance he would offer to the action 
of the formula, or what degree of caution he 
would use. Without any premeditation on 
my part, — for I solemnly declare that I only 
intended to prevent him from pushing off the 
tender, —it was an accomplished fact, that Mr. 
Ben Waterford was floundering in the muddy 
water of the lagoon, while the tender was ab- 
solutely in my possession. 

I could not quarrel with fate, destiny, good 
fortune, or whatever it was that had turned 
the tide in my favor at the very moment of 
defeat; and I made haste to profit by the cir- 
cumstances as I found them. I ran along the 
bank of the creek, dragging the boat after me; 
and by the time the unhappy skipper had ele- 
vated his head above the surface of the foul 
pool, now rendered doubly foul by his own 
movements upon the soft bottom, I had the 
tender a couple of rods from him. He was in 
no danger of drowning: for while I should 
say that he was sunk half way up to his knees 
in the mud, the tiny wavelets rippled against 
the gold vest chain to which his watch was 
attached. In other words, the water was not 
quite up to his armpits. I do not know wheth- 
er Mr. Waterford was able to swim or not: I 
never saw him swim, and he did not swim on 
this momentous occasion. He simply stood up 
in the water, rubbing the muddy fluid out of his 
eyes. He had not yet sufficiently recovered 
from the shock of his fall, and the muddy 
blindness which surrounded him, to realize the 
nature of the situation. 

At. a safe distance from his convulsive 
clutch, I jumped into the tender, and paddled 
rapidly to the yacht. I gave Mr. Waterford 
a wide berth, and left him trying to obtain a 
better vision of the surroundings. I leaped 
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n the deck of the Marian, &nd fastened the 
painter of the tender at the taffrail. Miss Col- 
lingsby spoke to me, but I heeded not what 
she said, and sprang forward as fast.as I could 
move my steps. I hauled up the anchor, but 
without waiting to wash off the mud, or stow 
the cable, I hastened to the helm. Letting 
out the sheet, I ‘‘ wore ship,” and in half a 
minute the Marian was standing out of the 

oon. 

“Stop! What are you about!” shouted 
Mr. Ben Waterford, who was paddling through 
the mud towards the shore. } 

I made no reply to him, for I had nothing 
to say. Between running away from him 
and permitting him to run away with Miss 
Collingsby, I was compelled to chose the less 
of the two evils. My mission was to save the 
young lady, and I intended to doso. I had 
made a faithful use of the opportunity pre- 
sented to me; and after attempting to leave 
me in that desolate place, I thought it was not 
unreasonable for Mr. Waterford to ‘‘try it 
on” himself, even if the yacht did belong to 
him. I was not disposed to weigh all the nice 
questions which the situation presented. It 
was clearly my duty to assist Miss Collingsby, 
and I was disposed to do it without consulting 
the comfort and convenience of Mr. Water- 
ford, who meditated the mischief against her. 

The defeated skipper continued to shout at 
me in’the most furious manner, threatening 
me with all the terrors of the law and his own 
wrath. I was willing to refer the whole sub- 
ject to Mr. Collingsby after we returned to 
Chicago; and I regarded him as an all-suffi- 
cient defender against both the law and the 
wrath of Mr. Waterford. I saw him make his 
way to the shore, shake the mud and water 
from his garments, and then hasten to a point 
of land which projected out into the lake at 


‘the mouth of the creek.. But he might as well 


have hastened towards the other end of the 
lake, for long before he could reach it, I had 
passed the point, and was out in the open 
lake. 

I was out of hailing distance of the unhappy 
skipper when he reached the point, though I 
could still see his violent gestures. Miss Col- 
lingsby sat in the standing-room, watching 
her late persecutor with anxious interest. Per- 
haps she feared he might, by some foul mis- 
chance, undo what I had done; that he might 
annihilate the waste of waters before him, and 
step between her and me. I had no such 
fears. There were no boats or, vessels. near 
us, and I was satisfied that Mr. Waterford 
would be obliged to walk several miles to a 





station on the railroad which passed through 
the swamp and over the lagoon. 

I was so well satisfied with the good fortune 
that grew out of my catastrophe, that I soon 
neglected to think of Mr. Ben Waterford. I 
left him to enjoy his own reflections; and I 
hoped one of them would be, that villany could 
not long prosper even in this world. I wished 
that he might recall, if he had ever heard of 
it, the Scotch poet’s proverb, that 

t **The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley ; 
An’ lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 
This bit of romance was not likely to end in a 
marriage, thanks to the returning or awaked 
sense of Miss Collingsby. 

I ceased to think of my discomfited skip- 
per, and turned my thoughts to Mr. Charles 
Whippleton, to whom I devoted my whole 
attention. The Florina had passed out of the 
creek in the midst of the encounter between 
Waterford and myself; and the junior partner 
of our firm must have seen me when I was 
pitched over the bow of the tender. Whether 
he had been able to see the issue of the battle 
or not, I did not know, for his yacht passed 
beyond the point before it was terminated. 
The Florina was headed to the eastward, and 
I judged that she was about a mile ahead of 
me when. I tripped the anchor of the Marian. 
I intended to chase him, even into the adjoin- 
ing lakes, if he led me so far. I meant to rer 
cover Mrs. Whippleton’s treasure, if it took me 
all summer, and used up all the money I had 
in the world. 

Marian Collingsby looked very sad and 
anxious. Her chest heaved with emotion as 
she realized how serious was the movement 
upon which we had entered. I was confident 
that, if she ever reached the shelter of her 
father’s roof, she would never be imprudent 
again; that she would have more regard for 
her father’s solid judgment than for her own 
fanciful preferences. 

“You don’t know how frightened I was, 
Philip,” said she, when I took my place at the 
helm. 

‘“*I don’t wonder. I was frightened myself; 
but it was more for you than for me,” I re- 
plied, as I let out the main sheet. 

‘*But what a terrible fight you had with 
him!” exclaimed she, with.something like a 
shudder. 

“*O, that was nothing!” I replied, iaughing, 
in order to encourage her. 

‘Nothing! Why, he struck at you with the 
oar!” 
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**And I struck at him with the boat-hook. 
I have been in a worse fight than that.” 

** You have!” 

**Yes; I have been where the bullets flew 
thick and fast.” 

=Yout” 

“‘I was in a battle with the Indians; and I 
once had the happiness to rescue a young lady 
from the savages; so I think this is a very 
mild kind of fighting.” 

** What a hero you have been!” 

**Not much of a hero; but I don’t like to 
see anything go wrong with a young lady. 
I never saw a young lady till I was twelve 
years old, and [ find myself very kindly dis- 
posed towards all of them — strange as it may 
seem.” 

Miss Collingsby tried to smile, but she did 
not feel able to do so. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH PHIL SAILS THE MARIAN ACROSS 
LAKE MICHIGAN. 


| ee are you going now, Philip?” 
asked Miss Collingsby. 

**T am obliged to chase Mr. Whippleton. I 
told you what he had been doing. He has 
swindled your father out of a large sum of 
money, and he has also robbed me of a valua- 
ble package, which was put in my care for safe 
keeping. I must catch him, if I followhim 
all night.” 

** You are very faithful to my father’s inter- 
ests. I didn't think Mr. Whippleton was such 
a bad man.” 

**Your father did not think so, either,” I 
continued; and I explained to her in full the 
financial operations of the junior partner. 

** Do you expect to catch him, Philip?” 

**T mean to do so.” 

**What can you do with him? He is a man, 
and you are but a boy — excuse me, a young 
man.” 

**T don’t object to being called a boy, for I 
am one; but I think I am a match for Mr. 
Whippleton, physically.” 

**T think you are, after your battle with Mr. 
Waterford, who is larger than Mr. Whipple- 
ton. But what am I to do?” 

**T don’t know. I must not lose sight of the 
Florina.” 

**T don’t want to stay all night in this boat,” 
said she, timidly. 

“Tf I run over to the city and land you, I 
may as well give up all thought of ever seeing 
Mr. Whippleton again,” I replied, annoyed at 
the situation. 





‘«My mother #ill be very anxious about me.” 

‘*T know she will; but what can I do?” 

**T really don’t know.”’ 

“If Mr: Whippleton leads me any where 
near a railroad station, I will see that you are 
put in the way of returning to your home. | 
am sure if your father was here, he would insist 
upon my chasing the villain. If he escapes 
me, your father will lose a large sum of money 
—not less than forty thousand dollars,eand 
perhaps more.” 

‘** How terrible! You must do as you think 
best, Philip, without regard to me. I don’t 
like to stay in this boat all night.” 

“It isn’ta bad place to stay,” I replied, 
glancing: down into the handsome and com- 
fortable cabin. 

* Perhaps not; but I had rather be at home. 
My father and mother will both worry about 
me.” : 

‘They will ascertain before night where 
you are; and perhaps Mr. Waterford will re- 
turn to the city and inform them that you are 
safe.” 

‘**He will not be likely to say anything about 
me.” 

‘*Your father sent me to follow Mr. Whip- 
pleton, and I am now literally obeying his 
orders.” 

I saw that my fair companion was uneasy 
in a direction she did not care to explain; and 
I am sure I respected her all the more ‘for the 
delicacy of feeling she exhibited. If she and 
her mother objected to her being a'one in the 
yacht with Mr. Waterford, they might also 
object to me. I deemed it. necessary to say 
and do all I could to. assure her of her own 
safety. 

**Can you steer a boat, Miss Collingsby?” I 
asked. 

‘*T have steered this boat,” she replied. 

‘Would you like to take the tiller for a‘ 
while?” 

“IT can’t steer unless some one tells me which 
way to go.” 

*“You can follow the Florina— can you 
not?” 

“Why do you’ask, Philip?” 

‘‘I wish to secure the anchor, and put the 
cook-room and cabin in order. If it should 
come on to blow, all our dishes would be 
smashed.” 

**T will try to steer.” 

I gave her the helm, and told her to keep the 
foremast in range with the Florina. The 
tiller was long, so that it was not very hard to 
steer, though we were going before the wind. 
I soon found that she understood the business 
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very well. I told her how to keep the boat 
steady, and in a shert time she was able to do 
itto her own and to my satisfaction. I had 
on some good clothes, and I did‘not care to 
injure them at the dirty work of cleaning and 
stowing the anchor. I went below and drew 
on a pair of old overalls I found in the cook- 
room, which I had used while getting dinner. 
In the cabin I took a coat and an old hat, be- 
longing to the owner of the Marian, from a 
locker, and these completed my outfit. Thus 
rigged I went on deck again. 7 

“Dear me! How you startled me!” ex- 
claimed Marian, as I stepped into the stand- 
ing-room. ‘ 

“Why, what's the matter?” 

“IT thought it was Mr, Waterford. You 
looked just like him when you came up those 
stairs. You have on the clothes he wore the 
last time I sailed with him.” 

“He is larger than I am.” 

“]T know he is; but that hat and coat made 


you look just like him when you were coming 


up. No matter; I know you are not Mr. Wa- 
terford, and I am thankful you are not.” 

“So am I. If I were Mr. Waterford, I would 
sell out, and be somebody else the first thing I 
did,” I replied, as I went forward. 

I washed off the anchor, and the end of the 


cable, and stowed them in their proper places. 
I cleaned off the deck, and was only satisfied 
when I had everything neat enough to take 


dinner upon. I was sure the fair helms-lady 
could steer better now that this mud and con- 
fusion were removed, for they lay in her line 
of vision as she ‘sighted the Florina. I then 
went below, cleared off the table, washed 
the dishes, and put them in the lockers, 
swept out the cabin and cook-room, and put 
everything in good order. The interior of the 
yacht was a model of comfort and elegance, 
and it was unpleasant to see anything out of 
place there. 

As it was probable that Miss Collingsby 
would be compelled to sleep on board, I satis- 
fied myself that everything in and about the 
berths was in good order. I took a pair of 
rifles from one of them, where Mr. Waterford 
kept them for his hunting trips, and set them 
up near the companion-way. While I was 
about it, lexplored the cabin in order to as- 
certain its resources. I found almost every- 
thing there which could make the voyagers 
on the lake happy and comfortable. There 
was plenty of whiskey and wine, as well as 
other liquors, which could possibly make the 
owner happy; but they had no allurements 
to me. 
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Having finished my examination, I went on 
deck, and reli¢ved Marian at the helm, though 
she declared that she was not tired. I thought 
it best for her to save her strength, for I did 
not know what she might be called upon to 
endure before we returned to Chicago. 

‘*T have put the cabin in order for you, Miss 
Collingsby,” said I, as I seated myself. 

‘“‘For me? I am very grateful to you, but I 
don’t think I shall have any use for it.” 

‘¢ We may have to sail all night.” 

“Tf we do, I will stay here with you. I 
could not sleep in such a place as that.” 

“T think it is a very nice place.” 

**So doI; and under other circumstances I 
should be very happy there. Do you suppose 
Julia or Florina Lord is with Mr. Whippleton?” 

‘*T am satisfied that neither of them is with 
him.” 

‘“*Mr. Waterford said they were; but that 
was a part of his deception.” 

‘* He does not scruple to lie.” 

‘If Julia were only here, I should be satis- 
fied,” added she, looking out upon the lake. 

**T am sorry she is not; but you may be 
satisfied as it is. You shall have the cabin 
all to yourself.” 

*““T’m not afraid of anything,” said she, with 
some confusion on her pretty face. 

“You ought not to be afraid of your own 
cousin.” 

‘*My own what?” asked she, with a smile. 

‘*Of your own cousin.” 

‘¢ Where is he?” 

“*T am he.” . 

“You, Philip,” laughed she. 

‘¢ Perhaps you think I am joking; but Iam 
not.” 

‘* You really don’t mean to say that you are 
my cousin.” 

“*T do really mean to say it, and I know it 
is true.” 

‘* How can that be?” 

“Tt so happens that my mother and your 
father are brother and sister; and I believe 
the relationship of cousin is usually estab- 
lished in some such way.” 

‘‘Doubtless you are quite right, Mr. Philip; 
but my father has but one sister, and she does 
not happen to have any children. Therefore 
I cannot possibly have any such cousin as you 
mention,” said she, smiling at what she 
deemed her overwhelming argument; and 
perhaps she thought I was getting up a con- 
spiracy against her. 

“ Your conclusion would be entirely just if 
the premises were correct. Your father’s sis- 
ter had one. child.” 
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“* Had, but has not now. Her little son was 
lost on the Missouri River.” 

** Supposed to be lost, but not lost,” I re- 
plied, warmly. ‘I am that son.” 

**Do you really mean so, Philip?” she in- 
quired, looking at me earnestly, as if to fathom 
the trick I was playing upon her. 

‘*T do most certainly.” 

‘¢ What is your other name?” 

** Farringford.” 

“ That was certainly the name of my aunt’s 
husband; but it is impossible to believe so 
strange a story.” 

“‘T am afraid your father and your grand- 
father would refuse to believe what I say. 
Now, while we are chasing Mr. Whippleton, I 
will tell you the whole story.” 

I did tell it, and I had an attentive auditor; 
but when I had finished it, I was taken aback 
by her declaring that I had been reading dime 
novels, and had stolen the plot of one of them. 
But she said it so prettily and so good-natured- 
ly, that I forgave her on the instant, though 
she did not sue for pardon. 

‘But I have heard that your father —” she 
began. 

** Was a drunkard and a spendthrift,” I add- 
ed, completing the sentence for her. ‘‘He 
was, but is not now. He is a sober, honest, 
prudent, and Christian man.” 

*“‘T am glad to hear that, for I was forbidden 
years ago even to mention his name,” added 
Marian. ‘I don’t think my father or grand- 
father will believe this story.” 

‘They will have to believe it, if evidence 
will convince them,” I replied, stoutly. 

**But what does my aunt say?” 

‘*My mother has not yet heard the story. 
My father wrote to my grandfather several 
times, but he took no notice of the letters.” 

**Aunt Louise has been in Europe several 
years.” 

‘“‘T have never seen my mother since I was 
a child; I do not remember her. 
know where she is?” 

** She was in Italy last winter; but I don’t 
know where she is now.” 

** Will you ascertain for me?” I asked, with 
more interest than I cared to manifest. 

*T will.” 

“T have her portrait in St. Louis. It was 
in a locket attached to a coral chain which I 
wore when I was saved’from the river. I will 
show it to you some time.” 

‘Tf it is really her portrait, I shall believe 
the story, whether anybody else does or not.” 

‘*My father says it is her portrait, and he 
ought to know. He is.sure Iam the lost son.” 


Do you 





‘*You are so honest:and brave, Philip, that 
I can't help believing yous I hope you are my 
cousin, at any rate, for I'shall be proud of the 
relationship.” : 

** Thank you, Marian — may I call you so?” 

“Certainly you may, if you are my cousin.” 

** You are very kind.” 

‘Indeed, you have already placed me under 
a debt of obligation to you which I can never 
repay.” 

I am more glad to serve you than you can 
be to be served. Steady!” 

‘* What’s the matter?” 

‘¢The Florina has hauled her wind,” I re- 
plied, watching the chase. 

‘* What does that mean?” 

‘She has turned her head more to the 
north.” : 

I hauled in the main sheet, and Stood after 
the other yacht. It was sundown now, and 
we were within two or three miles of the Mich- 
igan shore. Half an hour later the Florina 
ran in at the mouth of a river. When we 
reached the opening, we. found she had an- 
chored half a mile up the stream. I did not 
deem it prudent to follow her, and I dropped 
the Marian’s anchor at once. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LEGENDS OF THE NORTHLAND. 
I. —BALDUR’S FUNERAL. 


BY Ss. M. W. 


HE gods were again assembled in Val- 

halla; but although the feast was spread, 
no one cared to eat; the drinking-horns were 
foaming over with mead, yet no one drank 
from them; and neither song nor laughter 
was to be heard. The magnificent banquet- 
ing hall was radiant as ever with the reflected 
light of a thousand torches; its ceiling was 
formed of crossed spears, and the roof was 
made from the shields of heroes slain in bat- 
tle. Hanging on the walls, or strewn upon 
the benches, were coats of mail, gleaming 
with steel and gold; and through the ever-open 
doors of Valhalla were seen the glittering 
trees, whose rustling leaves are all of ruddy 
gold. Odin, the All-Father, sat in his place 
at the head of the board. On either shoulder 
were perched the two ravens, Hugin and Mu- 
nin, who fly all over the earth by day, listen- 
ing at cottage windows, peering down the 
chimneys, and croaking over the doors. At 
evening they return to Asgard; and, alighting 
again on the shoulders of Odin, they whisper 
in his ears the deeds and thoughts of men. 
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But at the right hand of the All-Father, this 
day, was a vacant place, where Baldur the 
Beloved, the light and glory of Valhalla, had 
been wont to sit, and to which he could never 
more return. It was not strange that there 
was sadness at the banquet. 

«How shall we best do honor to the mem- 
ory of our brother?” said one, breaking the 
silence. 

“By punishing Loki!” exclaimed Thor, 
who was always the first to speak and the 
first to act. ‘‘If thou wilt leave it to me, 
Father Odin, both earth and Asgard shall 
ring with Thor’s vengeance on his brother's 
murderer.” 

Peace!” said Odin; ‘‘ Loki is too subtle 
for thee, Thor; but he shall not escape with- 
out punishment. Where shall we build Bal- 
dur’s funeral pile?” 

“Let it be laid on his ship Hringhorn,” 
said Frey, the god of the harvest. ‘Every 
plank was laid for the love of Baldur, and not 
for hire. But how may we launch it? for it is 
the largest vessel that has ever been built. If 
our Baldur were here, the water would rise 
and the stubborn wood would move when their 
master spoke, and his ship would glide into 
the ocean as if it were a living thing. But, 
alas! he isnot. I greatly fear that even thy 


strength, brother Thor, is unequal to this 


task.” 

“We will try it,” said Thor; and forth- 
with the brothers went to the sea-shore, where 
they found that Frey had spoken truly, for 
their united strength could not move the ship. 

“Tt is of no use,” said Frey, again. ‘‘We 
must send to Jétunheim, the land of the giants, 
for Hyrzokin, who will do it with one effort.” 

“A pleasant visitor!” grumbled Thor, who 
did not like to think that there was anything 
which his strength could not accomplish. “I 
know well how Dame Hyrzokin will come — 
riding on her wolf, with a serpent bridle, and 
how she will sneer at us for being forced to 
rely on a woman!” 

Frey’s counsel prevailed, and a messenger 
was despatched to Jétunheim, to beg that 
Hyrzokin would come to their help; and soon 
the giantess was seen approaching. 

Thor had spoken truly. She came riding 
on an enormous wolf; her bridle was a liv- 
ing, writhing adder; her only garment was 
made from the skin of a wild beast; and in 
her right hand she held a whip of twisted 
snakes. She rode fiercely into their midst, 
and without any greeting, she demanded, 
“Who of ye is man enough to hold my wolf?” 

One of the ‘“Berserkir,”— Odin’s body- 
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guard, — stepped forward, and offered to hold 
the wolf while Hyrzokin should dismount; 
but the giantess only laughed and sneered., 
‘‘Let another, and yet another come,” she 
said; ‘‘ for my steed is somewhat restive.” 

Four of the Berserkir then tried to hold the 
furious animal, but they were obliged to throw 
him upon the ground, and hold him there by 
main strength. Hyrzokin then went to the 
ship, and launched it with one push; but the 
effort was so great, that fire flashed from the 
rollers, the sides of the vessel were smoking, 
and the earth all around trembled. This was 
more than Thor could bear, for he fancied 
that Hyrzokin had intended some injury to 
Baldur's ship; so, seizing his mallet, he ap- 
proached the giantess with the intent to kill 
her; but he was stopped by the voice of Odin. 

‘*Be still!” said the All-Father. ‘Is ¢hisa 
time for thy senseless anger? Hyrzokin, do 
thou get thee home to Jétunheim; and, my 
sons, finish the work which ye have to do. 

The giantess mounted her wolf, and rode 
away, right glad to escape from Thor's neigh- 
borhood; and the gods proceeded to lay Bal- 
dur’s funeral pile on the deck of his ship. 
They heaped it high with all sweet-scented 
woods: the noble fir trees that Baldur had 
loved so well, the graceful larch tassels in 
their dress of bright spring green, the resi- 
nous cones, and stiff needle-like foliage of the 
pine trees, —all these were piled together by 
the hands of the brothers, and then the fune- 
ral procession was formed. 

First of all came Odin, with Frigga at his 
side, and the two ravens on either shoulder. 
Behind him were the ‘ Valkyria,” — the 
choosers of the slain, —a band of maidens 
whom Odin appoints to hover over every bat- 
tle-field, and to guide the souls of the heroes 
to Valhalla. With glittering breastplates and 
gleaming spears they ride through the air 
or the ocean. When their horses shake their 
manes, the dew falls upon trees and flowers; 
and when the last rays of the sun are reflected 
from their spear-heads, great lances of light 
glow in the northern sky, and men say, 
‘*Look! there is the Aurora Borealis!” 

Frey came in his car, drawn by a wild boar; 
his sister, gia, the goddess: of love and 
beauty, ca in her chariot, drawn by two 
cats. All the gods were there; and even 
Heimdall, the ‘‘ White God,” who keeps cease- 
less watch and: ward over the rainbow bridge, 
which reaches from earth to Asgard, for once 
forsook his post, and came with the rest. The 
Frost Giants and the Mountain Giants were 
there, and a multitude of the elves and dwarfs 
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who burrow deep in the heart of the earth, in 
order that, with constant labor, they may forge 
and hammer metals for the use of men. 

When all were assembled, Odin bade that 
the body of Baldur should be laid upon the 
funeral pile. Sadly the brothers obeyed; but 
as they lifted it, a terrible shriek was heard. 
It had come from Nanna, the widow of Bal- 
dur, whose loyal heart had broken from grief. 
and who now lay dead upon the sand beside 
her husband. 

‘* Faithful, true, and loving. wife!” said 
Frigga, leaning over her. ‘‘ Thou shalt have 
such honor as none other hath ever enjoyed, 
for thy body shall be burned beside that of 
thine husband.” 

They laid the two upon the deck of the ship, 
and covered them with flowers. Baldur's horse 
was killed and placed at his master’s feet; then 
Odin laid upon the pile his signet ring, and 
called to Thor to consecrate the ship. . 

Thor came forward, and with three blows 
of his mallet he devoted the whole to the 
memory of ‘‘ Baldur the Beloved.” The moor- 
ings were then cut, and the torch was applied. 

Slowly Hringhorn drifted away, while the 
gods upon the shore sadly watched the dark 
pyramid of smoke, flecked with scarlet flashes 
of fire, which rose from the deck, until it was 
a mere speck in the distance. 

But, far away from that mourning group 
was one stately figure, bowed to the very 
ground with griefand remorse. It was poor, 
blind Hodur! who, all unwittingly, had been 
made the instrument of Baldur’s murder, and 
whose name was never again to be spoken in 


Asgard. ’ 
——¢—_—_—__ 


POETS’ HOMES. 
CORNELIUS MATHEWS. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


R. MATHEWS —s0 his friends sarcas- 
tically assert — labors under the terrible 
disadvantage of having been born in America; 
for had his poems and dramas been published 
in England, he would doubtless have been 
considered one of the most characteristic of 
our authors. We well remembéf, some thirty 
years ago, when Robert Browning brought us 
a little volume of Mathews, called Poems on 
Man, published in New York, saying, — 
**Here, at last, is an original volume of 
poems written by an American.” 
The great English poet loudly praised its 
originality and condensation, so congenial to 
his own genius, and said, that ‘‘ after Dana’s 
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Buccaneer, it was the finest American poem 
he had read.” 

Several years after, we met, in New York, 
the author of this volume, and saw why he 
did not occupy the same position with the 
American critics that he did with the English 
poet. 

Full of life, fire, and dramatic situation, Mr, 
Mathews lacks that vital juice, which, al- 
though not seen outwardly, is the life of the 
drama. His style is hard, he despises the 
melodious graces of composition, he scorns to 
round his sentences; hence his verse is harsh 
and angular; it is, however, pregnant with 
meaning: nevertheless, he is, beyond all 
doubt, the finest dramatist America has pro- 
duced. His Mirowich is an excellent tragedy, 
abounding in scenes full of passion and pa- 
thos; but the subject, being Russian, removes 
it from American sympathies. It is, however, 
a proof of his daring originality, or the per- 
versity of his genius. His prose writings are 
excellent, more especially his Puffer Hopkins, 
which is remarkable for being the earliest of 
our comic novels. The scene where he de- 
scribes a New York alderman — the lion of a 
social party — devouring a@// the refreshments 
intended for the guests, is full of humor, and 
far exceeds the scene in Copperfield, where a 
rascally waiter eats poor David's supper before 
his hungry eyes, and with his consent. It 
must be borne in mind, that Mr. Mathews’s 
novel was published anterior to that of Mr. 
Dickens. Mr. Mathews was also the originator 
of Mose. a character which Mr. Chanfrau has 
made so popular. His tragedy of Jacob Leisler 
is also an effective play, the character of the 
hero being finely conceived and well carried 
out. His comedies, although carefully written, 
are deficient in that rollicking humor and 
comic situation essential to modern success. 
In this respect he resembles Douglass Jerrold 
more than any author we know of. - In brief, 


4 Cornelius Mathews is a sterling writer, of 


whom America will be proud when he has 
been in his grave some fifty years. 

He was born October 28, 1817, in the vil- 
lage of Portchester, New York, and graduated 
at Columbia College in 1835. In 1837 he 
commenced practice as a lawyer, but soon 
abandoned that distasteful profession. His 
publications have been very numerous. Next 
to Jacob Leisler, his Witchcraft is the best 
drama. Of later years he has devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits, and has been for some 
time the -editor of the New Yorker. In 
person he is slim, and of a medium height. 
He has a fine intellectual head and face, and 
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ig nearly bald. He is a kind, genial man, and 
his conversation is full of humor and anec- 
dote— he tells a story remarkably well; and, 
although somewhat exacting in his self-appre- 
ciation, his egotism is so pleasant as to make 
him a most entertaining companion. 

For the express benefit of our female read- 
ers, 1 may add that he is a bachelor, and very 
fond of being with the ladies, with whom he 
is a great favorite. 


—_———_q——__—. 


ANEODOTES OF DOGS. 
BY SARA E. BROWN. 


HE young. readers who are fond of dogs 
and who enjoyed the anecdotes of Fannie 
and Neptune, may like to hear something 
about Dan, a very large Newfoundland dog, 
of remarkable sagacity, and great strength. 
Now this dog Dan was nearly as large as a 
Shetland pony, and had long, thick, shaggy 
hair, as black as a coal, that made him look 
in the distance somewhat like a young bear; 
but there was no mistaking his fine, well- 
shaped head, which did not in the least resem- 
ble that of a bear. Hehad a long, bushy tail, 
tipped with white, that turned up at the end 
inacomplete circle, and looked like a large 
white peony, or any other beautiful thing you 
can think of. Dan appeared to be very proud 
of this handsome appendage, and usually car- 
ried it gracefully erect, like a squirrel, with 
the beautiful white peony nodding over his 
back, and the long, silky, black hair fringing 
the stem. His brown eyes were full and soft, 
and had an almost human look of intelligence. 
And then he had such a grave, sedate, digni- 
fied way of walking beside you, as though he 


felt that he was doing you great honor by his 


protection and company. 

He was well known for a dozen miles 
around, and much admired for his beauty, 
good-nature, and intelligent fidelity. 

Not very many years ago, most of the farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Dan’s home kept small 
flocks of sheep ‘in their stony pasttfres; and on 
the rocky hills, for sheep will nibble the short 
tufts of grass among the stones, and around 
the edges of the rocks, and thrive and grow 
large and strong, where cattle would grow 
weak and starve. I dare say most of you have 
heard that dogs sometimes kill sheep, and 
drink their blood, though they do not eat the 
flesh. 

Why they make this choice, I do not know; 


perhaps some one of our country friends can 
tell us. 





Now Dan had the habit, at one time, of go- 
ing away every evening as soon as supper was 
over, evidently on very important business; 
but he kept his own counsel, and as he had 
always returned in good season, no anxiety 
was felt, nor notice taken of his absence. 

At last, one morning, there came a report 
to the village that a number of sheep belong- 
ing to some of the farms near the river had 
been killed by dogs during the night, and that 
one of the farmers declared that Dan had been 
seen in the vicinity, with two or three other 
dogs, and suspicion was strong against him. 
But no evidence could be brought to prove 
him a partner in the depredations, and we 
were unwilling to believe him guilty of such 
cruel and dishonorable conduct. 

Mother had now and then noticed that Dan 
had come home wet and very tired; but to all 
her questions he gave her no hint that he had 
been in mischief, and she supposed he had 
been enjoying himself in a lawful way. 

But the slaughter of the innocent sheep and 
lambs continued. One morning over thirty 
were found killed on the various farms, and 
the farmers scolded and threatened most de- 
terminedly. So we thought best to watch 
Dan, and see where he went, and what he did; 
and one evening my brother and I prepared 
ourselves and cautiously followed him. He 
led us in a roundabout way towards the river 
farms, and was joined on the route by four or 
five other dogs of great strength and size, 
though none of them was as immensé as 
himself, whom they seemed to consider as 
their captain. Away they went over fields 
and hills, over walls and under fences when 
they could get under, and through them when 
they couldn’t, till they were several miles 
from home, and we were tired of following 
them, when, coming to a remote field, in one 
corner of which huddled the frightened, de- 
fenceless sheep, over the low wall jumped the 
dogs, and springing upon the timid flock, had 
several of them killed before we came up. 

We shouted, and chased the dogs, stoning 
them as we ran, and could see that they were 
covered with blood, their ears and necks drip- 
ping. Straight to the river they ran, and 
plunged in, swimming up and down midway 
the stream, washing themselves clean of every 
trace of blood before they came out on the 
opposite bank and trotted off home. 

A week or two after this, one dark night 
after ten o’clock, as mother sat alone, she 
heard Dan’s signal at the back door; she went 
and let him in, and as she did so, found to her 
great surprise that he was covered with blood, 
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and panting as if he had been hotly chased. 
Ascertaining by a hasty examination that he 
‘was not wounded, — for she feared he had 
been shot, —she readily guessed what the trou- 
ble was, and quickly filling a large tub with 
water, called the dog to her, and he, in obedi- 
ence to her directions, stepped into it with his 
fore paws while she washed his head, neck, 
and shoulders, and then turned to have his 
back and the rest of his body washed. She 
rubbed him as dry as she could, and bade hin 
lie on the mat before the large blazing fire in 
the kitchen fireplace. 

She had hardly made all tidy again, before 
there came a great noise of voices, and tram- 
pling of feet, and raps both loud and long on 
the door. Mother told Dan to lie still and go 
to sleep; and he, with a look that told her he 
understood the part he had to play, did as he 
was bid, while she went to the door to see 
what all the noise was about. 

There were five or six men, with horses and 
lanterns, very much excited and angry, who 
said they had come for Dan; that he had been 
seen and identified, by several men, as the 
ringleader of the gang of dogs that had killed 
so many of their sheep, and that they had 
chased him some distance, but lost sight of 
him a mile or two off; and they felt sure that, 
if he was not at home then, he would come 
during the night, and they would wait till he 
came. 

Mother expostulated with them, and tried 
to make peace by offering to pay for the sheep 
if they would prove that Dan killed them, and 
finally told them that Dan was at home lying 
on the mat before the kitchen fire; that he was 
a very faithful watch-dog, and she should be 
very sorry to lose him; and ended by inviting 
the men_in to see that her words were true. 


his powerful body to good advantage, and en- 
joying the warmth of the roaring wood fire, 
but apparently too sleepy to give them much 
attention, though he did raise his huge shaggy 
head, and give two or three deep, ominous 
growls when they approached near to where 
he lay; and as he put his head down again, 
he turned his eyes, with a knowing look, to the 
face of his mistress, as if he assured her the 
men would not dare to touch him, or harm her. 
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among the sheep again. Some of the other 
dogs were shot, others sent away; and 50 
many threats were made against Dan, that we 
thought it best finally to sell him. 

The captain of a small British bark, whom 
we knew, and who promised to be kind to the 
dog, concluded at last to buy him; and we 
sadly consented to part with our well-loved 
and faithful friend, who was also strongly at- 
tached to us. 

Captain B. took him with him on several 
voyages, and became very fond of him, as did 
also all his crew, who considered the dog asa 
valuable member of their ship’s company, and 
an amusing playmate. 

One dark winter’s night a furious storm of 
wind and rain drove the bark on to the rocks, 
and she was wrecked. The men tried to swim 
through the breakers, but were all lost but 
three — the captain, mate, and one of the 
crew: these Dan saved. 

The sagacious animal, with an affection and 
instinct almost human, grasped the stout 
jacket of the captain, his master, with his 
teeth, near the shoulder, and thus kept his 
head above water, while the other men, one 
on each side of the dog, held on by the long, 
thick hair which covered his large, strong 
body, and he swam with them safely to the 
shore, a distance of three miles, all of them 
alive, but very much exhausted. The grateful 
captain took good care of the dog till he grew 
old and died, and they buried him in the gar- 
den. The whole family mourned for the loss 
of the faithful and devoted friend, who saved 
the life of the husband and father, and 
shared so many hardships, and endured so 
many perils, with him — some of them on the 
sea, and some in foreign lands, far from home 


| and friends; but by land or sea, in other, 
There he lay, stretched at full length, showing | 


lands or at home, his trusty dog Dan was 
ever his true and constant companion. 


Ce 


—— More than three hundred years ago 
cannon were made in India larger than any 
we have ir use at present, though not quite 


so efficient, perhaps, as some of ours. At 
Beejapoor there is one made of brass, which 
weighs more than forty tons. The diameter 


| of the muzzle is four feet eight inches. A 
The men slowly withdrew, complaining and | 


cast-iron ball for this cannon would be about 


wondering, and by no means sure that it really | thirty inches in diameter, and would weigh 


was Dan whom they had chased, after all. 


We tried after this to keep Dan at home, | cast in 1559. On one of the forts in the same 


and chained him up a great part of the time; | 


but now and then he would evade us, and get 
off with his companions, and make sad havoc 


more than a ton and a quarter. This gun was 


town is an iron cannon of nearly the same 
calibre, and another of less calibre, but more 
than thirty feet in length. 
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THE WOOD-SLEDGE.* 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


UST when the sun is setting — 
Setting in crimson glow — 
I hear the young children playing, 
Joyously to and fro! 


Just when the day is over, 
The hour of labor done, 

There cometh the sound of laughter, 
Jesting, and mirth, and fun! 


Just when the brave wood-cutter 
Hath stored his logs away, 

Round and about the wood-sledge 
Methinketh I hear them play. 


Just till the darkness falleth, 
Just till the stars appear, 

Then in the vast, calm silence 
Fade their young voices clear. 


*From Letters Everywhere, published by Lez & 
SHEPARD. 


oo ooo 


FOOTBALL. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


i dare game of football is probably older 


than cricket; for in the reign of James I. 
we learn that the brutal mode, then in vogue, 
of playing the game, was severely censured 
and forbidden. And later, or in contemporary 
annals, of course including the versatile diary 
of Samuel Pepys, Esq., allusions to the game 
frequently occur. Until quite recently, actual 
barbarisms were permitted; and even to-day 
some of the leading public schools in England 
sanction the inhuman habit of ‘‘ hacking,” 
i. e., kicking shins, intentionally. But, taken 
all in all, the game is manly and healthful; 
and to see the famous “ sixth match,” played 
annually at Rugby, is sure to excite enthusi- 
asm for its vigorous qualities. In England 
the place filled by cricket in summer is in 
winter occupied by football. Towards Sep- 
tember, bats, wickets, &c., are put aside, and 
the simple implement of the winter game 
heralds by its appearance a series of hot- 
blooded ‘‘ scrimmages,” disastrous ‘‘ mauls,” 
and exciting ‘‘tussles.’’ If the club belongs 
to a school, the players are party-costumed ; 
and at Rugby the primitive use of the cap — 
to mark the wearer’s office or social distinc- 
tion— is preserved, every boy having a cap— 
sometimes a badge—to denote his aptitude 
and prowess in the game. Football is pre- 
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eminently a popular amusement; people of 
every class can participate in it, an advantage 
over cricket or rowing, since the large ex- 
penses attendant on the latter sports often de-* 
bar many from their enjoyment. 

The spirit of conservatism is so strong in 
England that a set of rules, to be commonly 
conformed to, has never been instituted by 
the public schools, where the game chiefly 
flourishes; and Eton, Marlborough, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, and Winchester play according 
to their own code, each differing somewhat 
from the other. In primary principles, how- 
ever, wherever played, the game is invariably 
the same. 

The ground is fifty yards and upwards in 
length, a goal, marked by flags, being made 
by the two contesting parties at each end, and 
a boundary line at each side, within which the 
game must be played. Thus, in the diagram, 


I 








2 


the ground marked 1 and 2 is technically called 
**touch,” and 3 and 4 are the goals. The 
object of the rival players is to kick the ball 
through the opponents’ goal; and in a good 
match the utmost difficulties have to be over- 
come ere the feat is accomplished. A few 
years ago a convention of the representatives 
of clubs, not connected with the colleges, was 
held in London, and a code, embodying feat- 
ures from all existing rules, was constructed, 
which, as the best, I append. 

1. The maximum length of the ground shall 
be two hundred yards, and the maximum 
breadth one hundred yards;* the length and 
breadth shall be marked off by flags, and the 
goals shall be upright posts, eight yards apart, 
with a tape across them eight feet from the 
ground. 

2. The winners of the toss shall have the 
choice of goals. The game shall be com- 
menced by a Place kick (a kick at the ball 
while on the ground, in any position the kick- 
er may choose to place it) from the centre of 
the ground by the side losing the toss. The 
other side shall not approach within ten yards 
of the ball until it is kicked off. 

3. After a game is won, the losing side shall 
kick off, and the goals shall be changed. 

4. A goal shall be won when the ball passes 








* A space so large as this is very seldom needed or used. 
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between the goal posts under the tape, not 
being thrown, Anocked over (propelled by a 
player with his hands or arms), or carried. 

5. When the ball is in fouchk (that part of 
the field, on either side of the ground, which 
is beyond the line of flags), the’ first player 
who touches it shall throw it from the point 
on the boundary line where it left the ground, 
in a direction at right angles with the boun- 
dary line, and it shall not be in play until it 
has touched the ground; and the player throw 
ing it shall not play it until it has been played 
by another player. 

6. When a player has kicked the ball, any 
one of the same side who is nearer the op- 
ponents’ goal line, is out of play, and may not 
touch the ball himself, nor in any way what- 
ever prevent any player from doing so until 
the ball has been played, unless there are at 
least three of his opponents between him and 
their own goal; but no player is out of play 
when the ball is kicked from behind the goal 
line. 

7. When the ball is kicked behind the goal 
line, it must be kicked off by the side behind 
whose goal it went, within six yards from the 
limit of their goal. The side who thus kick 
the ball are entitled to a fair kick off in what- 
ever direction they please, without any, ob- 
struction, the opposite side not being able to 
approach within six yards of the ball. 

8. No player shall carry or knock the ball. 

9g. Neither ¢rifping (throwing an adversary 
by the use of the legs) nor hacking shall be 
allowed, and no player shall use his hands to 
hold or push his adversary. 

10. No player shall throw the ball or pass 
it to another. 

11. No player shall take the hall from the 
ground with his hands, while it is in play, on 
any pretence whatever. 

12. No player shall wear projecting nails, 
iron plates, or gutta percha, on the soles or 
heels of his boots. 


—_———__ 


SurNAMES.—In the early ages a simple 
name was sufficient for each individual. In 
the process of time these single names became 
so numerous that it was necessary to have 
some other distinction. Thus the reign of 
surnames. The first approach to this was the 
addition of the name of the sire, as, Joshua the 
son of Nun. Then followed the use of signifi- 
cant words, indicating some personal feat, oe- 
cupation, or social relations, &c., applied to 
distinguish individuals. These names after- 
wards became permanent through families. 
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OHARADES. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


OR an evening at home, nothing can afford 

.~more amusement than a charade party. 
Elaborate scenery or dress causes delay and 
labor, which would lessen thespleasure. We 
much ptefer impromptu clfarades to those 
where the whole dialogue must be committed 
to memory... The best and most effective cha- 
rades we ever saw were ‘those acted without 
any previous training; the ready wit of the 
actors could improvise most laughable dia- 
logues. We will simply give you plans of ac- 
tion, leaving it for the actors themselves to 
make much or little conversation, as they 
choose. Some prefer acting charades in pan- 
tomime. We will give you this week a plan 
for acting the word ‘“‘ BANDAGE.” 

Scene I.—Banp. Form your charade ac- 
tors into a band-of musicians, one acting as 
leader. Tin pails can be used for drums, large 
spoons for drumsticks; combs, covered with 
paper, and played like a harmonica; small 
waiters for tamborines, wooden whistles, and 
any real or pretended instrument that. can 
readily be obtained, will supply the instru- 
ments for the band. A large, old-fashioned 
clothes-frame can be placed at one end of the 
room, and hung in such a way, with sheets, 
as to leave an open place in the centre for a 
window. A young-lady actor can be placed, 
concealed, behind, with a shawl over her 
head. When the curtain rises, the leader can 
give the signal for the band to commence, by 
waving his baton to mark the time. The 
band can then play some tune before agreed 
upon. As soon as they stop, the young lady 
with a shawl thrown over her head can ap- 
pear at the window, and throw the leader a 
bouquet of flowers. (If the band was alone in 
this scene, the audience could guess the word 
too easily.) J 

Scene II.—Acr. A party of boys and 
girls can be disputing about their different 
ages. _An actor, dressed as an old maid, can 
be seated, knitting; the children can urge her 
to tell her age, &c., &c. 

Scene III.— BanpaGe. The. lady actors 
can act a soldiers’ sewing society. Some can 
be making bandages, some knitting, &c., &c. 
A soldier can come limping in, and beg the 
ladies, for the love of their country, to band- 
age his wounded arm. He can tell a story of 
his wounds, and how kind ladies bandaged 
his lame leg, &c. 


—_—>——_—— 


— Dancinc is the most ancient of pastimes. 





HE ORATOR. 
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DigKcTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The b refer to the_ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasi#. The asterisks * indicate the morg important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE OHILD AND THE DEW- 
DROPS. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


FATHER, dear father, why 
» pass they away, 
The "DEW-pRops that sparkled at 
dawning of day — 
“That glittered like **stars by the 
light of the MooN, 
O, wHy are those dew-drops dis- 
solving SO SOON? 
Does the sun, in his wrath, chase 
their brightness away, 
As though nothing that’s LOVELY 
might live for a DAY? 
The MOONLIGHT has FADED — the 
FLOWERS still remain, 
But the dew has dried out of their 
petals again.” 


‘* My child,” said the father, ‘‘*tLoox 
UP TO THE SKIES; 

Behold *tyoN BRIGHT RAINBOW — 
those BEAUTIFUL DYES; 

10 THERE — THERE are the dew- 
drops in **GLory reset; 

*Mid the JEWELS OF HEAVEN they 

= are glittering yet. 

Then are we not taught, by each 
beautiful ray, 

To ‘MoURN NOT earth’s fair things, 
though FLEETING AWAY? 

For though youth of its BRIGHT- 
NESS and BEAUTY be riven, 
All that “wITHERS ON EARTH blooms 

MORE BRIGHTLY IN °HEAVEN.” 


Alas for the father! — how little 
knew he 

The words he had spoken prophetic 
could be; 

That the BEAUTIFUL CHILD — the 
®BRIGHT STAR Of HIS DAY— 
Was e’en then like the DEw-DROPS— 

dissolving away. 
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O, sap was the father, when, lo, in the skies 

The rarnBow again spread its beauteous 
dyes; :- 

And THEN he_REMEMBERED the maxims he’d 
given, ~ 

And thought of his child and the '"pEW-pRoPs 
IN HEAVEN. 





—— Tue inhabitants of Sybaris, an ancient 
Greek city of Lower Italy, were almost as 
celebrated for their luxury as the Lacedemo- 
nians were for the frugality of their style of 
living. Sybaris was finally destroyed by the 
Crotonians with an army only one third as 
large as that of the Sybarites. A citizen of 
Sybaris, who was staying at Sparta, and who 
dined at the Phiditia, or public meal of the 
Spartans, is reported to have said, ‘It is nat- 
ural enough for the Lacedemonians to be the 
bravest of men; for any man in his senses 
would rather die ten thousand times over than 
live in such a miserable way as this.” 


— An English writer has remarked that 
most men like well enough to have right on 
their side, but that few will take the trouble 
to’ be on the side of right. An exception — 
perhaps the most remarkable exception — to 
this rule are those people of Korassan, men- 
tioned by Marco Polo, who were so desirous 
of becoming better that they were in the habit 
of murdering such strangers or travellers in 
their sleep as happened to pass through their 
country. They did this in the superstitious 
belief that the good qualities of the dead would 
devolve on those who killed them. 


— One who excels in his art can gener- 
ally see more chance for improvement in his 
work than an inferior workman. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the celebrated English painter, was 
one day walking with Dr. Lawrence, when 
they met a beautiful little peasant boy. Sir 
Joshua, after looking earnestly at the child, 
exclaimed, ‘*I must go home and deepen the 
coloring of my Jnfant Hercules.” The boy 
was a good deal sun-burned. 


—— QuUINTILIAN mentions a rhetorician 
who was so great an admirer of obscurity in 
writing that he always exhorted his scholars to 
preserve it, and made them correct, as blem- 
ishes, those passages of their works which 
seemed too easily understood. The greatest 
praise they could give to a composition in 
that school was to declare, ‘‘I understand 
nothing of this piece.” J 
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722. (In the centre of a circle one) (see-saw) 
(lit S) (points at equal distances) — In the 
centre of a circle one sees all its points at 
equal distances. 723. Echo, Clay, Hats, Oyst. 
724. Nesw, Echo, Shoo, Wooe. 725. Ptar- 
migan. 726. (Mall) (dive) — Maldive. 727. 
t.Oumer. 2. Sucurin. 3. Tocsin. 4. Roof. 
5. Idea. 6. Cynics. 7. Hut — Ostricn, Run 
FAST. 728. (Shoe) (May) (cur) (shoe) (sail) 
(ass) (ton) (big inn in G) (ace) U — Shoe- 
makers use a last on beginning a shoe. 729. 


Instep. 730. (Sand) (witch) — Sandwich. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


ARITHMETICAL PuZzZLE. 


734. On the same road a horse and a donkey 
were carrying a heavy load, but the heaviest 
burden lay upon the back of the donkey; 
therefore the latter bade the horse to take 
from him one seventh of his burden, and thus 
divide the load into two equal parts; but the 
proud horse would not consent, and passed 
the donkey with double speed, and the poor 
beast fell exhausted to the ground under the 
weight of his burden, and life fled from him 





in the same hour; then the driver put the 
burden of the donkey upon that of the un- 
charitable horse, which now carried the double 
of his former load and eight tenths of a hun- 
dred weight besides. —Bitterly did the horse 
repent what he had done, but it was now too 
late to repent. Now, fair reader, tell me how 
many pounds the horse carried, and then tell 
me, also, how many were on the back of the 
donkey. Humpty Dumpty, 


ENIGMA. 


736. I have traversed the globe’s whole cir- 
cumference round 

Without touching either the water or ground. 

I am red, white, and yellow, and then I am 
seen 

Enveloped at times in a mantle of green. 

I am semi-transparent; though mostly opaque, 

Am found oftentimes in your hair when awake; 

And then when in slumber your senses are 
bound, 

Safe ensconced in your pockets I likewise am 
found. 

I run, walk, and gallop, though here be it said, 

That commonly speaking I move on my head. 

I am seen in the cabinet, found on the stage, 

On the heel of the peasant, the hand of the sage. 

Sometimes I am short, and sometimes am tall, 

And yet never at any time vary at all. 

I live not, I move not, and yet I do both, 

For a bite or a blow will oft hinder my growth. 

But hist! it is time that my verse should be 
dumb, 

As ere this you must have me just over your 
thumb. X. Y. Z. 


737- MusicaL REBUS. 


Monsieur. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ EpITor 
or OLIveR OprTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
Money LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
In answer to several inquiries, we will say, 
that the game of billiards is probably of East- 
ern origin. By some writers it is said to have 
been of Persian invention; and others affirm 
that the Knights Templars, on the termina- 
tion of the first crusade, brought -the game 
back with them from the Holy Land. The 
game disappeared for a while in Europe, but 
revived under the reign of Louis XI. of 
France, who preferred its peaceful character 
to the cruel tournaments, then the pastime of 
royal courts. Henry III. is said to have given 
to it its title of ‘‘the noble game.” As with 
all games, there is great danger of playing to 
excess, of making it rather a matter of occu- 
pation than of simple recreation. Let the 
boys be careful never to waste time either on 
billiards or on any other game; let all games, 
all amusements, be for rest of body and mind, 
in order that the real work of life may be bet- 
ter done. The danger is in excess; and if 
you cannot well resist the temptation, then 
quit altogether, and there will be no danger. 
Not quite up to the mark, Grizzly Jake, al- 
though very well drawn. — Bunker Hill does 
not quote accurately ; the ‘‘Jove of money is the 
root,” &c.; his mistake is one very frequently 
made. — The rebus by Lantern Boards is good 
and correct, but he will agree with us that it 
is too easy. — Remedio’s head work — some 
of it—is A. The postage on a Monthly Part 
of the Magazine is twenty-four cents a year; 
of the Weekly, twenty cents. — We think 
favorably of Echo’s last geographical. — 
Seignior’s letter is very welcome. We know 
and honof his “ grandpa.” — Ned L. R. is 
right; we had detected the error, and are 
glad he looks sharply into what he reads. — 
Em. Blank has a good chance to improve, but 
will come out all right. 
Sigma Tau, Box 2170, New Haven, Conn., 
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wants specimens of amateur. papers. — We 
have squinted hard at the head work sent by 
Rutgers, but cannot find any of it difficult - 
enough to place before our shrewd guessers. 
— We shall. use the rebus sent by. West, for it 
is good; but we hope no one will tell us it is 
not original. — Dexter's musical is good, of 
course; but the name is so little known, that 
we fear our boys and girls would never guess 
it. —Is it modesty, or something else, that 
leads one of our young friends to use a small 
‘<i when speaking of himself ?— Whirlwind * 
is pretty good at blowing, but his rebus will 
need a little more wind to make it go. — The 
first half of Humpty Dumpty’s Napoleon re- 
bus is excellent, but the last half falls below 
the standard; therefore — well, you know the 
rest? — Thanks for the photograph, friend 
Rose. — Rob’s rebus just pleases us, it is so 
odd;- it will be used. — Pontiac’s rebus is 
rather complicated, and will have to wait a 
while, and, meantime, perhaps he will send 
another and better one. 

Willie Brown should have made himself 
known when he called, and he would have 
been warmly welcomed; we will hope for bet- 
ter fortune next time. — We. should like to 
see specimens of W. E. Wentworth & Co.’s 
Indian curiosities. — We have enjoyed Bobby 
Buttonhole’s ingenious rebus, but can hardly 
find room to print it, at least at present. — 
Atlantic Cable tells a sorrowful story about 
his Eureka Press, and, according to his state- 
ment, it is a poor thing of a very poor kind. 
By the way, those conundrums have already 
seen hard service, and we must not abuse 
them by over use. — Good prose is always to 
be preferred to poetry of medium quality. 

Forgotten Davy Jones? By no means! and 
we are glad to see his handwriting once more, 
and his rebus strikes us favorably. —C. L. 
Erk is informed that the first seventy-eight 
numbers will cost $3.50; covers, fifty cents 
each. We are very glad to receive from him 
such a model letter. — Must we again explain 
what is so plain? ‘‘ Wish correspondents” 
means simply that those whose names and 
addresses are given under that head desire 
correspondents among our readers; when, 
they specify any subject on which they wish 
to write or receive letters, such subject is en- 
closed in parentheses. — That Shakespearian 
rebus is A. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Thos. J. Miller, 
1 Perry Street, New York City. —George L. 
Sayles, Lock Box 234 Providence, R. I. (field 
sports). — Oliver Mitchell, Box 228, Lowell 
(amateur papers). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENOE. 
XXV. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Besides the 

great number of churches in St. Peters- 
burg, there are hundreds of little chapels, in 
which there is a plentiful array of saints, shin- 
ing in their golden robes. They are erected 
at the corners of the streets, in the squares, 
in the bazars, and market-places. The mid- 
dle of one of these openings, at the entrance 
to the Summer Garden, where the last attempt 
to assassinate the emperor was made, is now 
occupied by one of these chapels, erected by 
the government as a thank-offering to St. 
Alexander for the safety of the czar. 

At the chapels and in the churches the faith- 
ful cross themselves many times; and in the 
course of the service the more devout kneel 
frequently, and bow down till their foreheads 
touch the pavement—though we have not 
seen any elegantly-dressed ladies or gentle- 
men do this; they satisfy their consciences by 
the crossing and bowing. In the street the 
Russian takes off his hat.and goes through 
his devotions, without regard to the crowd 
that surrounds him, bowing and crossing him- 
self a dozen times, often more. In all the 
churches, and at the house of Peter the Great, 
where the ‘‘ miraculous image” he carried with 
him in all his battles is kept, there is a stand 
for the sale of candles. Before the various 
saints there are circular stands, with from 
twenty to fifty sockets for candles. The pious 
Russian buys a candle at such price as he can 
afford, lights it, and places it before the saint, 
to propitiate his or her favor. We have seen 
fifty burning at once before a single shrine. 

From St. Petersburg we went to Moscow. 
We went ina sleeping car, though the thing 
hardly deserves the name. The trip occupied 
twenty hours. It was over a country nearly 
flat, with an occasional Russian village to be 
seen from the window—a group of miserable 
shanties — meaner dwellings than we have 
seen in any other country. The greater por- 
tion of the land seems to be tincultivated — 
what we used to call ‘‘ brush pasture.” 

At Moscow we went to the hotel of Madame 
Billet, where we were made quite at home by 
the obliging landlady. The city is mote Ori- 





ental than any thing we had ever seen. It 
has over three hundred churches, many of 
them with domes of gold, green, or blue, 
studded with gold or silver ornaments. We 
had joined our travelling fortunes with a 
couple of Americans — Judge Davis Divine, of 
San José, California, and Mr. S. K. Mattison, 
of New York city. We all follow the same 
route as far as Vienna, if not farther. We 
are mutually suited with each other, and agree 
like brothers. Our party took a German com- 
missionaire and explored the city. Weclimbed 
to the top of Ivan’s Tower, where there is a 
bell that weighs sixty-four tons, and walked 
around the great bell at the foot of the tower, 
a small piece of which, broken off by a bad 
fall, weighs eleven tons. We went through 
the magnificent royal palace, which contains 
three of the finest apartments in Europe; the 
Church of the Assumption, where the em- 
perors are crowned; and the curious Cathedral 
of St. Basil, with domes and minarets of all 
shapes, and in all the colors of the rainbow. 
All these are within the walls of the Kremlin. 
We rode to Sparrow Hill, where Napoleon 
obtained his first view of the domed city; and 
the view of it was even more pleasant to him 
than to us. OLIVER OPTic. 


——_>—__———_ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Beginning with January, 1871, Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine will be issued in Monthly Parts only. 


.The popularity of the Monthly Parts during 


the past year, the wishes expressed by a large 
portion of our subscribers, and the desire to 
make great improvements in the Magazine 
not possible in the weekly edition, induce 
the Publishers to make this change, and 
they assure the boys and girls that, while all 
the old and favorite features will be retained, 
new attractions will be added, so that, more 
than ever, they will be able to call it “‘ the 
best Juvenile Magazine published.” 

‘Oliver Optic,” whose last letter is dated in 
Spain, with his face set homeward, will return 
to his editorial chair with renewed vigor, and 
with his brain and portfolio full of good things 
for his young friends. Meanwhile, his excel- 
lent letters will be continued. 

Attention is asked to the Prospectus for the 
next volume on the cover of this number. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


— SKATING, as a diversion, is mentioned 
by a monkish writer as far back as 1170. 
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ETTA HEATH. 
The Heroine of 


GOING ON A MISSION. 


By Paut Cospen. 
Just published by Lez anp Sueparp, Boston. 
Price, $1 25. 





